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been going on in the earlier form PT. There are in
history no beginnings and no endings. History books
begin and end, but the events they describe do not.

So long as the past and present are outside one another,
knowledge of the past is not of much use in the problems
of the present. But suppose the past lives on in the
present; suppose, though incapsulated in it, and at first
sight hidden beneath the present's contradictory-and more
prominent features, it is still alive and active ; then the
historian may very well be related to the non-historian as
the trained woodsman is to the ignorant traveller.
* Nothing here but trees and grass,' thinks the traveller,
and marches on. c Look,3 says the woodsman, c there is a
tiger in that grass.3 The historian's business is to reveal
the less obvious features hidden from a careless eye in the
present situation. What history can bring to moral and
political life is a trained eye for the situation in which one
has to act.

This may seem a small gift. Surely, someone will saypj
we are entitled to ask for more than that. There is not
much use in showing us the tiger unless you also give us a
rifle with which to shoot him. The historian will not do
very much to help us in our moral and political difficulties
if he only makes us see the features of the situation and
does not also provide us with rules for acting in situations
of that kind.

There were two things, it seemed to me, which needed
to be said in answer to that. The first can be said quite
shortly, but I thought it did not wholly cover the ground;
for a complete answer, the second had to be said as wel^
and that could only be said at greater length. I will say-,
them both.

The first is this. You want a rifle ? Then go where
rifles are to be had. Go to the gunsmith's. But do not